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THE VOYAGE 





OF THE BALTIC FLEET.—No. IV. 


PORTRAITS OF THREE UNDOUBTED JAPANESE TORPEDO-LIEUTENANTS DETECTED AT ONCE ON THE DECKS OF PASSING VESSELS BY THE “ EAGLE 


EYE” oF THE Russian ADMIRAL. 


THEIR PERFIDIOUS DESIGNS WERE FRUSTRATED WITHOUT THE LOSS OF A SINGLE BATTLESHIP. 








““HORRIDOH!”’ 


“At a luncheon in the Castle the German Emperor proposed a 
‘Horridoh ” (the German hunting cry) to the noble sport of the chase, 
and all true German sportsmen who keep and preserve game, hunt as 
sportsmen, and honour the Creator in the creature,”-—Reuter's tele- 
gram, Berlin, November 2.) 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.—S. T. Coteriwer. 


Hark! the woods are awake to-day 
With a “horridoh!” With a “ horridoh!” 
Out and about and far away 
The ery of the hunt rings bright and gay, 
With a “ horridoh!” and a “ horridoh !” 
Clear and loud, or echoing low. 
The foresters, each at his post, stand keen ; 
Their hats are green and their coats are green ; 
Their belts are hung with a hunting-knife 
To the honour and praise of the Lord of life. 
And the sun strikes down through the tall old trees, 
The oak and the beech and the darkling firs ; 
And the breath of the green-coat foresters 
Goes out in smoke on the autumn breeze, 
As they stand with hardly a moment’s ease, 
Or stealthily moving watch the ground 
Till the marks of the quarry’s flight be found. 
They know that the beasts the forests hide, 
The russet stag in his antlered pride, 
With his wonderful eyes so calm and clear, 
And his ears intent for the sounds of fear ; 
And the gy old grunting crook-tusked boar, 
A terrible fellow to rip and gore, 
And everything else that moves and breathes 





Are meant for the knives in the leather sheaths. 
But first they are driven and tracked and bayed, 
The beasts the bountiful Lord has made, 
Tracked to the sound of the winding horn, 
Tracked and driven and bayed and torn, 

With a “ horridoh!” and a “ horridoh!” 
Shattered with shot and made to die 

With a “ horridoh!” With a “ horridoh !” 

It’s a merry hunt and a gallant show 
To the glory and praise of the Lord most high. 
For this they know, and full well they know 
(The Kaiser himself has said it plain, 
With a stamp and a shout of “ horridoh!’’) 
That all things living shall suffer pain, 
And be robbed of the life that the good Lord gave them, 
With never a hand to soothe or save them ; 
That he who kills them is thus made greater, 
For in killing he honours the beast’s Creator. 

6 ® & 6 


But where is the antlered stag to-night ? 

The stag they have failed to kill outright ? 

For, oh, that stag was a woful sight. 

The shot rang out and the shot went true, 

But he bounded away and was lost to view ; 

And only the startled birds could mark, 

As the sun went down and the day fell dark 
Oh where were the shouts of “ horridoh !” ? 
How first he stumbled, his head hung low, 
And then dropped down with a sob, and se 

Quivered and lay, while his life’s red tide 

Slowly ebbed from his wounded side. 

Long he lay, till his eyes grew dim, 

And the Lord in His mercy pitied him, 

And took, nor thought of the honour paid, 

The beautiful buoyant life He made. 
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TO DELIA, BRIDGE EXPERT. 


My Detia, how the days have gane 
Since I, in Cupid’s constant thrall, 
Considered every goose a swan, 
And you the swanliest of them all ! 
The thing you did was always right ; 
About your simplest act or motion 
Lingered the iridescent light 
That never was on land or ocean. 


Once, it is true, I thought I traced 
A hint of something less refined ; 
[t turned upon a point of taste : 
[ asked your hand and you declined ; 
Still “ Youth,” I urged, “is seldom wise, 
It needs to undergo correction ; 
Some day she ’ll come to recognise 
The loss entailed by this rejection.” 


But now I thank the kindly Fate 
Which in the mask of Wounded Love 
Left me, just then, disconsolate 
Owing to treatment as above ; 
For you have lost your maiden dower ; 
You are a Woman in the Fashion, 
And Bridge, from fevered hour to hour, 
Is now your one and wasting passion. 


We meet at dinner: you are pale ; 
An odour on the ambient air 
Of club tobacco, pungent, stale, 
Steals from your loosely ordered hair ; 
I note the vacant eyes that show 
Their circling tell-tale lines of sable, 
The restless hands that move as though 
They sought the little green-cloth table. 


My gayest sallies seem to irk 
Your absent mind. You eat as one 
Who gathers strength for serious work 
That waits her when the meal is done ; 
At last your hostess leads the way, 
Bidding curtail our port and prattle, 
And lo! you prick your ears and neigh 
Like a war-mare that scents the battle. 


We follow where the cards are spread ; 
I mark your animated mien, 
Your face a little flushed with red, 
Your eye perhaps a thought too keen. 
Alert to seize the subtlest clues, 
Bold in assault, a stout defender 
If you could only bear to lose 
fou might be almost any gender ! 


Yet, as I watch you play the game 
That “ gives to life its only zest” 
|.ife, as you understand the same), 
Indeed you hardly look your best ; 
Missing the cool detached repose 
That ought to stamp your cast of features, 
You miss the charm that Woman throws 
Over us men and lower creatures. 


There is a thought I will adapt 
From someone else’s wisdom’s wealth 
A polished orator, and apt 
To toast aloud the Ladies’ health) 
In proof how low your lapse must be 
From what a start to what a sequel : 
You once were worth ten score of me, 
And now—I count you scarce my equal. 


0. 


8. 





SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
(“The Russian Government undertakes that precautions will be | 


| taken to guard against the recurrence of such incidents. Special 


— for this object will be issued.” —Mr. Balfour at Southamp- | 
ton. 

Our special correspondent at St. Petersburg sends us 
an advance copy, communicated to him by Prince Tuix- 
skinskt, of the special instructions referred to by Mr. Barour. 
The document as a whole is too long for publication, but 
the following extracts will give an idea of the severe 
restrictions to be imposed henceforth upon the Baltic Fleet. 

Art. V.—Atlantic liners, plying between Genoa, Naples, 
and British or American ports, sometimes traverse the 
Mediterranean Sea in the performance of a part of their 
voyage. In the present circumstances, when the feeling 
against belligerent vessels is unduly excited, it is an act of 
international comity not to fire on these liners unless they 
wilfully get within range. 

Art. X1—If a merchant vessel be hit by Russian pro- 
jectiles below the water-line, and appear to be in difficulties, 
the Admiral is authorised, unless he be pressed for time, to 
send boats for the rescue of a reasonable number of survivors. 

Art. XII.—Subjects or citizens of neutral Powers, who 
have been precipitated into the sea in accordance with the 
dictates of the Admiral’s conscience, may be informed by 
megaphone that he could not have acted otherwis2 even in 
time of profound peace. This information, in order to have 
ita due effect, should be conveyed in as many languages as 
possible before the temporary survivors disappear below the 
surface. 

Art. XIX.—Pleasure boats, which are also called yachts, 
have been known to carry cannon, ostensibly for the purpose 
of firing salutes. Before being sunk these yachts may be 
allowed to prove that the so-called cannon are not in reality 
torpedo-tubes. 

Art. XX VI.—Should the Fleet, in one of those deviations 
from its course to which the most competent navigating 
officers are liable, find itself in the vicinity of the West Indies, 
due caution should be exercised in discriminating between 
the large Havana cigars so frequently encountered in these 
waters, and torpedoes. Except for a certain difference in size 
the two are difficult to distinguish. 

Art. L.—All the foregoing articles, however, are to be con- 
strued as applying to the Fleet only so long as it shall remain 
at least one thousand marine leagues from the seat of war. 








CHARIVARIA. 


Mayy persons think that the punishment of allowing the 
Russians to go on to meet the Japanese is more severe than 
the occasion warrants. 





The Russians’ contention that they never aimed at our 
trawlers is certainly borne out by the fact that some of them 
were hit. 





Prince OpoLenski has declared to a correspondent of the 
Petit Journal his firm conviction that his friend Admiral 
RoJDESTVENSKY saw exactly what he said he saw. This view 
is backed up by the reports of the Danish pilots, who state 
that they noticed a large amount of champagne and vodka on 
board the Russian vessels. 


One of our contemporaries was much affected by the sight 
of what it termed “The Lion lying down with the Bear. 
As a matter of fact the Bear was the only one that was lying. 





King Perer of Servia and Prince Ferpmanp of Bulgaria 





[Novemper 9, 1904. | 
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“A CHILD IN THESE MATTERS.” 


Litre Miss Loxpon. “WHAT A LOT OF LOVELY TOYS I’M GETTING! NICE NEW HOUSES, 
AND A BEAUTIFUL MOTOR BUS, AND UNCLE COUNTY COUNCIL HAS PROMISED ME NEXT 
YEAR A REAL STEAMBOAT THAT GOES!” 
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have publicly kissed one another at 
Sofia. The onlookers loudly cheered the 
monarchs for their pluck. 


In a report on the examination of 
officers for promotion in the Army, 
General Hutcnmson mentions that the 
majority of candidates, in their answers, 
ignored the enemy, or gave him little 
credit for intelligence. This, of course, 
is one of the many dangers of judging 
others by one’s self. 

It was not Major Evans-Gorpoy but 
Mr. A. B. Bruce, the leader of the 
Scottish Antarctic Expedition, who said, 
the other day, “I am nota Pole hunter.” 


Lord Rosgsery thinks that if a Saxon 
returned to England he would, at the 
sight of a motor-car, wish to go back to 
his grave. The probability is that the 
motor-car would oblige him. 


The fact that the Weekly Summary 
has issued a series of Christmas Cards 
for the Blind is mentioned as a novelty 
by many papers; but surely, judging 
by the designs on them, a great many 
of the Christmas Cards with which 
the market is each year flooded are 
produced for that section of the public? 





We consider that the ridicule which | 
has greeted a notice in a Glasgow Music | 
Hall to the effect that ‘‘ Whistling or | 
cheering with the feet is strictly pro-| 
hibited” is undeserved. While it may | 
be difficult to cheer with the feet, we 
believe that it is by no, means im- 
possible to whistle with the feet. We 
imagine that instead of two fingers 
being placed in the mouth, the whole 
foot goes in. 


| 
| 


No one will be able now to deny that 
the British Drama is going to the dogs. 
[t is announced that a leading character 
in Mr. Barrre’s forthcoming Christmas 
play is to be a St. Bernard hound. 

A speaker at a meeting called to 
protest against the closing to the public 
of Vincent Square, Westminster, re- 
minded his audience that donkeys once 
grazed there. Those present at the 
meeting resolved to attempt to recover 
the rights they had lost. 


Colonel Marcnanp thinks that the real 
object of Great Britain in the present 
dispute with Russia is to prevent the 
Baltic Squadron from reaching the Far 
Kast in time. He does not yet seem to 
be satisfied that he has worked off his 
(lebt to Lord Krrcneyer for the insolent 
gift of brandy at Fashoda. 








4s bas Wit : 


ce Ce 


Ten CRewng. 


HER FIRST RACE-MEETING. 


Old Lady. “On, ADOLPHUS, WHAT A DEAR, SWEET LITTLE Jockey Boy! 
LET ME GIVE THE LITTLE DEAR A PENNY.’ 


PURSE ? 


Wuere's your 


[Disguat of Canter, the famous jock, who is a married man with a large family, and a 


corresponding income. 





with all his power against the inaugura- 
tion of promenade concerts on Sunday 
evenings at Scarborough. If the people 
won’t go to church, then let ’em go to 
the public houses. 





With reference to the trouble at 
Kingston-on-Thames in regard to the 
selection of a former police constable as 
Mayor, we understand that it is not so 
much that the objectors do not need 
the services of such a man as that they 
do not want them. 

A committee has been established in 
Philadelphia to arbitrate in disputes 


The Vicar of All Saints has protested | between mistresses and domestic ser- 





vants. It is hoped that, when the new 
building is erected, the Hague Palace 
of Peace will take over this work. 


It is, we fear, only consistent with 
the lack of business ability which seems 
to characterise those connected with 
military affairs that the Brodrick Caps, 
which it has been decided to discard, 
were not offered for sale to the public 
before the 5th November. 


It is rumoured that Messrs. Pearson 
are about to bring out a rival publica- 
tion to Messrs. Harmswortn’s The World 
and his Wife under the title of The 
Hub of the Universe. 
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THE SMALLEST SUCCESTION THANKFULLY RECEIVED. 


The “ Times” has invited its readers to send recommenda- 
tions as to varying the arrangement of its pages, the various 





taste rather than of fundamental principle.” 

The following communications are, Mr. Punch believes, 
fairly typical specimens of the correspondence which is now 
pouring into Printing House Square. 

No. I. 
The Cockyolly Club, Covent Garden. 

Dear ovp Trwesiposs,—As you seem to me to be — 
what our cheery neighbours across the Channel would 
the “ plea-biscuit,” let me give you the straight MP and tell 
you exactly where I think you are a bit off it. I have taken 
up one of your numbers at the Club occasionally, when all 
the other papers were in hand, and I must say I found it 
deuced heavy—not a laugh in it, dear boy, no snap, no go, 
no “vim,” if you know what I mean! Well, since you ask 
me how you can make it more readable, my advice is: Chuck 
the foreign correspondence, and, instead of it, start a column 
of smart spicy pars—you know the kind of thing—something 
that will be quoted on the Stock Exchange, and yelled over 
in a Club smoke-room, and that it will take a Man about 
‘Town to see the point of! Just you weigh in with one or 
two real good ‘uns like that per week, and I can promise you 
your reputation’s as good as made. Being in the know, I 
can supply you with some fair screamers at the very moderate 
rate of a golden Jimmy-oh goblin apiece. 

Toon as you treat him, 
Owe woo Mixes ty att Sorts or Soorery. 


No. II. 
13, Tadmor Terrace, Tollington Park, N.W. 
Dear Mr. Eprror,—We are regular subscribers (taking our 
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are not sufficiently up-to-date in the matter of head-lines. 
After over thirty years’ compulsory Education, the average 
citizen has at least learnt to pay no attention to any news 
which is not printed in heavy-leaded type, and expressed 
alliteratively. Also he likes to be saved the trouble of 
reading a leading article by a note in the margin, telling him 
what it’s supposed to be about. This you do not supply. 
During the recent crisis, for instance, who knows how you 
might have sent up your circulation by a few telling scare- 
lines, as per example :—‘ Batic Fizer Bouts From Vico.” 
“*Conpor’ Caartig Crears ror Action.” “Bic Guns HEARD 
Boome!” “ Wuo’s Arram?” and similar spirited sentences ? 
Believe me, Sir, this is the only way to gain the respect 
and admiration of that enlightened and far-seeing Party, 
Tae Maw 1s THE Street. 


No. V. 


Sm,—I must say I think it perfectly scandalous that such 
a paper as the Times should devote over two pages to the 
War in the Far East, and scarcely as many lines to the 
Association Cup Match between the Army and Oafshire at 


Mudford ! Yours indignantly, 
True Briton. 
No. VI. 
Sir,—Is the Times quite wise in so persistently ignoring 


the proceedings of Societies in which are cultivated what I 
may, perhaps, refer to as the germs of the Oratory of the 
Future? As Honorary Secretary of the Peckham Prytaneum, 
I shall be happy to furnish you with verbatim reports of our 
weekly debates. I enclose a report of our last discussion by 
way of sample: Subject, “ Was Queen Exizanera justified in 
executing Mary Queen of Scots? Next week the question 
will be: “Is the Earth round or flat?” As I believe 
Parliament is not sitting just now, I cannot but think that 
such reports would serve, so to speak, to fill the gap. 
Yours faithfully, 





turn after two other families in the same terrace) to your 
excellent periodical, and, I can assure you, would not miss | 
it for the world! We all say that it is quite the most| 
respectable of all the morning papers, besides being so well | 
written ! 


Ernest Posnieicu Stoner (Hon. Sec. P. P.). 


No. VII. 
“Lady Vasevive Haresroor thinks that the Editor of the 


Still, if you won't mind me speaking out, I confess | mes newspaper shows a great want of enterprise by so 


that, as a Lady Reader, I should like, just now and then, to | persistently ignoring really important private theatricals. 


see a Column devoted to purely feminine topics, such as | 
“how to make a tasty entrée with a tomato and a few spare | 
sardines,” “‘ how to cure blackheads,” and “the best method 
of getting the moth out of a ‘lined rabbit’ opera-cloak.” 

[ feel positive that an article of this kind—say, every 
Saturday, with, perhaps, a pattern for a tea-gown, or a yoke, 
or a toque, or whet not—-would be enthusiastically welcomed 
as a highly-agreeable substitute for your Literary Supplement 
by each of your readers who can subscribe herself, as I do, 

; A Davouter or Eve. 
No. IIL. 

Telegraphic Address 

“ Tealeaves,” London. 

Sir,—Understanding that you are inviting suggestions for 
additional attractions in your esteemed periodical, we beg to 
state that we are now in a position to offer you the second 
serial rights of a high-class Society Novel, Who Drowned the 
Duchess? which, as you are doubtless aware, has excited such 
an unusual amount of sensation during its appearance in the 
columns of your contemporary, the Halfpenny Hooligan. 

Awaiting the favour of an early reply, we are, 

Yours obediently, 
Tae Pure Lirerature Surety Syxpicate (Lirep). 

To Business Manager, “ Times.” 


No. IV. 


Str,—If you'll excuse the liberty, it seems to me that you 


She begs to inform him that she is now getting up amateur 
|performances of T'urn him Out and Plot and Passion (in 
both of which pieces she plays the leading part) at the 
'Town Hall, Toshborough, on the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
|instants. As the entertainment is for a charitable purpose, 
| Lady V. will feel obliged if the Editor “will send down the 
young man who usually does the tieatres for his paper to report 
on one or other of the aforesaid evenings. Considering that 
the majority of the performers will certainly buy the paper 
next morning, if only to cut out the notice for pasting 
into their deem, Lady V. is confident that the Editor 
will on reflection see the advantage of complying with her 
request.” 
No. VIII. 


Dear Mr. Tiwes,—Mummy says you would like me to tell 
you how to make your paper more attractive to the family 
circles. Well, I think it would be ever so nice if you would 
have a collum specially for children. Don’t you think 
“Uncle Time’s Little Tots” would be a nice heading for it ? 
I do. Iam sure you would simply love my kanary. He is 
yellow all over, and such a dear. He eats seeds. I have a 
kitten, too. My kitten does not eat seeds. It eats sop. I 
enclose my fotograph, in case you would like to publish it 
with this. No more at present from 

Your loving little Friend, 
Poste Provkerton (aged 8}). 
F. A. 





. 
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FEMININE AMENITIES. 


Visitor. “ Your GovERNESS SEEMS VERY GOOD-NATURED.” 
Lady of the House. “ Yes, POOR THING, HER FATHER LOST A LOT OF MONEY, 80 1 TOOK HER AS GOVERNESS FOR THE CHILDREN.” 
Visitor. “ Poor, poor THe! Isn't IT TERRIBLE HOW UNFORTUNATE SOME PEOPLE ARE!” 


- ae 








THE RABBITS OF RICHMOND PARK. 


(“Tenders have been publicly invited for the destruction of the 
| rabbits in Richmond Park.”—Daily Paper.| 
To his most Excellent Majesty —these, 

We, his servants, do humbly pray, 


Greatly desiring his health and ease, Mr. Punch’s Seevertiel Philosophy. 


So to contions fhe siamy © dey. Aw honest tale speeds best being plainly told, but a spor- 


We are not wise in the courtier’s way, : : ; 
Bas ive car Méthe Eves is the donk tive one will go pretty well however you recount it. 


Save for the dawn and the twilight grey ; It is well to be aspiring in society. Vaulting ambition 
We are the Rabbits of Richmond Park ! which o’erleaps itself and falls on the opposing side fre- 


Quietly, under the ancient trees, quently crushes it. 
Prim and sedate, our games we play ; If you be a wise man and want to get on with your entrée 
In the deep dells, where nobody sees, in silence, tell your neighbours a good-natured story about 
Is right of warren, with none to stay. | virtuous people—with the fish. You will be left in peace. 


Mid bush and bracken unharmed we stray, Always be kind, even when it seems least likely to pay ; 


came ha tieatmios| with the lark, | in a democratic age one never knows who will be King. 
We are the Rabbits of Richmond Park ! | Better a dinner at Prince’s where love is, than two stalls 


at the theatre and a dull play therewith. 


Great Kine, will nothing your wrath appease 
Ere all of your servants are stiff and stark ? 
We are very sad—if your Majesty please ; 
We are the Rabbits of Richmond Park! 


| Envoi. 
| 








But now this news is heard on the breeze, 
That men with snares are coming to slay, 

Our tender young the trapper will seize, Tue “Fram” as an Ainsuip.—From The Egyptian Gazette 
And the ferret our hiding-place betray. we learn that “the Duke of Ornteans is negotiating for the 

There is no more peace—for anyone may ag of Nansen’s famous vessel, the Fram. If all be well, 
Chase us with terrible dogs that bark ! is Royal Highness hopes to start next year for Solar 

Have we no friends with a word to say ? regions.’ There seems promise here of a new Myth on 
We are the Rabbits of Richmond Park! the lines of the legend of luuawe. 
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LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 


Il.—Tue Doctor's Visi. 
I, 
Mrs. Baring-Rayne to Dr. Tunks. 
(By hand.) 

My pear Docror,—It would be a great 
solace and satisfaction to me if you 
vould in future kindly change your 
hour of call from half-past eleven to 


half-past ten every morning. 


t 


Yours sincerely, 


Oct. 27. Epiraa Bariyc-Rayne. 


Il. 
Dr. Tunks to Mrs. Baring-Rayne. 
(By hand.) 

My pear Mrs. Barinc-Rayne,—Your 
very reasonable request puts me, I 
regret to say, in a position of some 
delicacy. It has long been my habit 
to call on Miss Cayw at half-past ten, 
and Col. Srusss at eleven, reaching you 
at 11.30. Both these patients have been 
in my care for some years, and I feel 
ure that you will see at once on reading 
this how difficult it would be for me 
suddenly to change a custom of such 
long standing. Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 
WitpranaM Tunks. 
ut. 

Mrs. Baring-Rayne to Dr. Tunks. 

(By hand.) 

Dear Docror,—I am sorry to say that 
I cannot share your view. Health, as I 
often heard you say, is the most im- 
portant thing there is, and I am con- 
vinced that my health would in every 
way benefit if I could begin the day 
earlier. I have been reading a very 
interesting pamphlet on the subject of 
early rising, and am convinced that to 
wait for you until half-past eleven, when 
so much of the sweetest and freshest part 
of the day is over, is a great mistake. 
Of course when I wrote I assumed that 
vou have been sincere in your interest 
in my health, and would immediately 
comply with so simple a request. But 
life, as I have often heard you say, is 
but one long disillusionment. 

Yours sadly, 
Eprraa Barrye-Rayxe. 
1v. 
Dr. Tunks to Miss Cann. 
(By hand.) 

My pear Miss Cayy, 
thinking lately a good deal about your 
new pains, and | cannot help feeling 
that it would be better if you were to 
rest longer in the morning before being 
disturbed. I therefore propose in future 
to call at 11.30 instead of 10.30, at any 
rate for a sufficient time to test the 
accuracy of this theory. Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 

WILBRAHAM 


Oct. 27. 


Oct. 27. 


Cet. 27. 


v. 
Miss Cann to Dr. Wilbraham Tunks. 
(By hand.) 


My pear Docror,—Your letter has so 
shaken me that I fear the worst. It is 
quite impossible for me, as I thought 
you knew, to remain in bed so long. 
I know of nothing so depressing as 
these long, solitary morning hours. 
Please never refer again to the subject, 
and believe me Yours sincerely, 

Victoria Cann. 

P.S.—Sometimes I think it would be 
better for all of us if I gave up the 
struggle altogether. V. C. 

Vie 
Dr. Tunks to Mrs. Baring-Rayne. 
(By hand.) 

My pear Mrs. Bartna-Rayne,—It grieves 
me exceedingly to have to say so, but I 
see no possible way of meeting you in 
your uest as to change of visiting 
only can I agree with the author 
of your pamphlet that it would be well 
for you to begin the strain and worry of 
the day a minute earlier than you now 
do. You must, however, do as you 
think fit. As you know, I am the last 
person to wish to impose any tyrannical 
system upon my patients and friends. 
I should also say that Miss Cann, much 
as I should like to effect an interchange 
of hours, is not, I consider, in a suffi- 
ciently robust state to bear it. Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

Oct. 27. Wirsranam Tunks. 
Vil. 

Mrs. Baring-Rayne to Dr. Tunks. 
(By hand.) 


Dear Docror,—You of course know 
best, but from the number of trades- 
men’s carts that draw up at Miss Cann’s 
door it is clear that she at any rate 
has an appetite. Whereas I, as you 
know, have eaten nothing for years. But 
it is evident that there is more in this 
distressing business than meets the eye, 
and I shall therefore take my own steps 
to protect my health. Do not therefore 
call to-morrow at all. 

Yours truly, 
Eprraa Barwc-Rayye. 


Vill. 
Mrs. Baring-Rayne to Mr. Llewellyn 


Oct. 27. 





I have been | 


Boakes, M.R.C.S. 

(By hand.) 

| Mrs. Barmye-Rayye presents her com- 
|pliments to Mr. Liewe.tyy Boakes, and 
would be glad if he would call to see 
her to-morrow morning at half-past ten. 

Oct. 27. 
Ix. 
Mr. Boakes to Mrs. Baring-Rayne. 


(By hand.) 
Mr. Liewettyw Boaxes will have great 








leasure in calling upon Mrs. Barnc- 
= to-morrow morning. He regrets, | 
however, that owing to appointments 
with other patients he will be unable to 
reach Mrs. Barnyc-Rayye at the hour she 
names, but he will be at her house 
certainly not later than eleven-thirty. 

Oct. 27. 


Extract from a letter from Mrs. Baring- 
Rayne to her Sister-in-law. 

If you ask why my letter is so dismal, 
it is because I have lost my regular 
medical attendant. It is a long story, 
but owing to a very curious line of 
conduct which he chose to take up, we... 

Nov. 2. 


x 


Mrs. Baring-Rayne to Mr. Boakes, 
(By hand.) 
Dear Mr. Boakes,—I have been feeling 


of late so much worse —much worse than 
I have told you, for it is not right to 
burden others with all our troubles 
that I have been reading a little pam- 
phlet which has decided me upon a 
complete change of routine, the leading 
principle of which is total avoidance of 
all vegetable food. Although I do not as 
a rule put any faith in such literature, 
yet I am convinced that the writer of the 
pamphlet in question—a member of 
your profession, by the way—tells the 
truth. Knowing as I do from re- 
marks that you have let fall that you 
are largely a vegetarian, I feel that under 
these circumstances to ask you to con- 
tinue your visits would be not only 
wrong and tactless on my part, but 
painful to yourself. 
Yours very truly, 


Nov. 4. Epiraa Bartwe-Rayne. 
XI. 
Mrs. Baring-Rayne to Dr. Tunks. 
(By hand.) 


My pear Docror,—lI have been a very 
impulsive and masterful woman, but 
all that is over. My heart today is 
like a little child's, that knows its true 
friends. Do let us forget this terrible 
week of misunderstanding and cross | 
purposes. I shall expect you to-morrow | 
morning at half-past eleven just as in 
the old days. Imaginative sympathy is | 
so rare. Yours sincerely, 

Eprraa Barrne-RayYne. | 


P.S.—How odd is this occasional | 
re-appearance of old forgotten character- | 
istics! You know how grey, how sad, 

how humble, my lif> is. Yet suddenly 

there breaks out this mood of imperious- 

ness, which years ago at school earned 

me the nickname of Boey (short for 

Boadicea). Where has it been slum- 

bering all this time? These are among | 
the mysteries. E. BR. 
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TO AN OLD STAGER. 


Mr. Puxcu was delighted, and every- | 
body present was as pleased as Punch, 
to see our old friend that excellent come- 
dian Lionet (“ Lat” for short) Broven 
as the guest of the evening at the ban- 
quet given by the Old Playgoers Club 
at the Criterion to celebrate the fiftieth 
inniversary of his going on the stage. 
‘I didn’t ‘ go on the stage,’” explained 
Lat Broven in his excellent after-dinner 
peech, “I was kicked on.” But he did 
“go” on the stage, and went on “ going ” | 
until he achieved the position he has | 
now held for many years, and in which, | 
as a youthful veteran, true to the corps | 
dramatique, without a superior in his 
own line, may he long flourish to delight 
audiences and to “ give a lesson to the 
lads” who, with light hearts, are entering | 
upon a histrionic career. 





AN ENTREATY. 

KixpLy Pry.uis votes it stupid 

That our hearts were never made 
To withstand the glance where Cupid 

Lurks in deadly ambuscade. 
So a lofty sense of duty 

Bids her don the mask, and mar 
Every semblance of her beauty 

When she drives her motor-car. 


Measure kind, though somewhat drastic. 
Though our hearts are brittle ware, 

They, like tyres, and things elastic, 
Lend themselves to quick repair. 

But our limbs are not pneumatic, 
And they suffer from a fall. 

Puyis, lovely but erratic, 
Prythee do not drive at all. 


| 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
Naval and Military. | 

Lover or Justice.—Yes, the Russian | 








Government will no doubt make | 
| enquiries as to who gave the order to 
fire, but you may trust them to do nothing 
rash or hasty inthe matter. As you say, 

we don’t want another Brox case. 
Pro-Russian and Suspicious.—I cannot 

tell you whether the vessel was insured. 
Patrior.—Macperwort, I fancy. 


Legal. 

Enquirer..—Yes, if Mr. Beox had only 
said at first that he was innocent, all this 
bother would have been saved. No, he 
is not likely to be prosecuted for im- 
personation. 

Expert Wrrvess.—I doubt if an action 
would lie. But if it wouldn’t you might. 


Sport and the Drama. 

“Mam” Reaper.—He kept goal for his 
College, so may be presumed to know 
something about it. “Put paid to the 
Spurs’ account” is not so technical 





as you seem to think. 


SUSPICIOUS. 


Strange Constable. “CouLp You TELL ME WHERE THE VICAR Lives?” 
Giles. “ Way, wor’s 'e pong, Zur?” 


Prverotomerer.—No, the author of The| Cartton Warrer.—If that threepenny 
Dolly Dialogues is quite a different per-| bit that you kept back still troubles 
son. Their resemblance is only super-| your conscience, you should put it in 
ficial. ithe plate on Sunday. 














General. 





Tarr Rerormer.—You were quite} War Orrice Eoowomirs.—- A _corre- 
justified in calling him a pro-Boer, but | spondent at Esquimalt (British Colum- 
the retort has lost something of its|bia) forwards a catalogue of an 
piquancy lately. Seeing that we get a|“ Auction Sale” in which one of the 
good deal of corn from Russia at pre-| lots, coming under the head of “ Army 
sent, why not call him a pro-Russian ? | Ordnance Stores,” includes “2'Tommies.” 
With this, and the aid of the music-|Is this the beginning of the Army Re 
halls, you should have no difficulty in| duction which is to save the country’s 
winning. pockets ? 
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and the graceful performance there of Miss Tree as Aree, 
already fully appreciated by Mr. Punch’s signatured critic. 
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MISTAKEN VOCATION. 


Major Miasemall (an enthusiast on sporting dogs). “ CONFOUND THE BRUTE 


TRIALS, TOO But I won 'T now.” 
Friend. “I woutpy't. I’p RESERVE Him FoR THe WarTeRLoo Cur.” 


Tuat’s THE poG I was GOING TO RUN IN THE RETRIEVER 











A MIDDLE-SEX DIFFICULTY. 


to puzzle the squatters in the stalls who want to know “ how 
it’s done.” But, so long as the present impersonator of the 


Suoutp Ariel be played bya boy or a girl?” is a question | tricksy sprite is on the scene, so long must Ariel remain a 
that has not infrequently arisen among those supper-| Miss-T’ree to the public. 


numeraries who linger to discuss the many and great merits of 
Mr. Beersoum Tree's production of The Tempest at His Majesty's 


In our opinion it matters not as long as the intelligence, 
the grace, the lightness, and the humour, are there. In 
theatrical language Ariel is “a boy’s part,” which means that 
it has usually been played bya girl. What is Ariel’s own | 
testimony? It—we use the impersonal on the warrant of 
SHAKSPEARE, who makes Prospero address Ariel as “ Thing” 
It, the sprite Ariel, + ays: 

‘For spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please.” 
And this very Ariel, who declares 
“ OF these am I, who thy protection claim, 
\ watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name,” 
is described as a “ Guardian Sylph” and as 
‘A youth more glittering than a birth-night beau.” 
And further, this description of him is given : 
“His purple pinions opening to the sun, 
He raised his azure wand, and thus begun 





Pore’s Ariel was Suakspeare’s, only it was after Witiiam | 
had finished with him, and had discharged him, with a first-! 
rate character, from Prospero’s service. 

So far our contribution to the discussion. Miss Viota Tree | 
is still the dainty Ariel, and her flights of fincy continue | 





ODE TO AN OYSTER. 





Among the guests at the ancient oyster feast at Colchester this year 
was Sir Henry Camppett-Bayyerman. The highest individual consump- 
tion was nine-and-a-half dozen oysters. } 


Encrustep bivalve! though statistics state 
That tasteless fluids in thee represent 
A clear and disconcerting ninety-eight 
per cent., 
Thou hast such charms, a single feaster ate 
Nine dozen of thee (duly washed with wine). 
On reading this I wept tears salt and wet 
as thine. 


What pearls wouldst thou not gladly leave unworn 
Still to be sitting in thine ocean-cave, 
Sitting and waiting, waiting for thy morn- 

ing shave. 
Facilis descensus! Would it were unsaid 
How, rudely plucked from out thy native foam, 
Forth on that journey, thou, to thy last bed 

slid’st home ! 


If words may aught alleviate thy doom, 

Accept this mournful epitaph from me, 

Who write, instead of “ Ci-git,” on thy tomb, 
“ ae | 


C.-B 
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JAPS “IN BUCKRAM.” 


Privce Hat (Mr. Puncn). “ WHAT! FOUGHT YE WITH THEM ALL?” 

Apia. Farsetorr, “ALL? I KNOW NOT WHAT YE CALL ALL; BUT IF I FOUGHT NOT WITH FIFTY OF 
THEM I AM A BUNCH OF RADISH; IF THERE WERE NOT TWO OR THREE AND FIFTY ON POOR OLD JACK, 
THEN AM I NO TWO-LEGGED CREATURE.” 

Prince Hat. “PRAY HEAVEN YOU HAVE NOT SETTLED SOME OF THEM.” 

Apuimat Farsetorr. “ NAY; THAT ’S PAST PRAYING FOR; I HAVE PEPPERED TWO OF THEM; TWO, I AM 
SURE, I HAVE PAID; TWO ROGUES IN BUCKRAM!”—King Henry IV., Part 1., Act IL., Scene 4. 
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GIRLS OF THe PERIOD. 


“Keep moving,” is Mr. Seymour 
| Hicxs’s managerial motto. Exercise the 
heads of the profession by all means, 
but on no account let its legs be deprived 
of their full share of work. The Catch 
of the Season, having caught on, has 
been running for some months, during 
which period Mr. Seymour Hioxs as the 
youthful Duke of St. Jermyns, and Miss 
Zena Dare as Angela, otherwise Cin- 
derella-~up-to-date, have been dancing, 
| singing, love-making, and laugh- ~pro- 
| voking night after night, from matinée 
| to matinée, with only a comparatively 
| few intervening hours of rest. Mr. Sam 
Sornern as Lord Dundreary, a lineal 
descendant of the first peer, a creation 
of the Victorian Era, is very amusing, 
making the most of a small part. Some 
of the dialogue in this cinematographic 
piece is unusually smart, and the sharp- 
pointed lines are given for all they are 
worth, and a trifle more, by everyone 
who has anything at all to say for him- 
self or herself, including the small boy, 
Master VaLcurra, whose “ Page” deserves 
a special laudatory footnote. 

Miss Cammie Cuirrorp as a “Dana 
Gibson Girl” dances with distinctly 
humorous appreciation of the type she is 
illustrating, and wins a hearty encore. 
But what is this type which is now 
brought into prominence as such a 
novelty? It is simply Du Mavrier’s 
“Society” girl writ large, and minus a 
considerable part of her costume, the 
material having been taken off the 
shoulders and added on to the skirts. 

In the programme this advertisement 
appears—‘‘ Modern Costumes by Lucille, 
Limited.” Decidedly “limited,” a most 
appropriate description. propos of 
Mr. Dana Greson’s drawings, it was only 
the week before last that there appeared, 
in a weekly illustrated contemporary, a 
specimen of Dana Grason’s “ modern 
husband, wife and child.” At first 
glance we wondered why a specimen of 
the George Du Maurier’s drawings, from 
Vr. Punch’s collection, had been repro- 
duced in this paper,, and we could 
| scarcely credit our eyes and memory on 
| finding that this was a picture of Dana 
Gison’s, whose work is pretty generally 
known, it must be admitted, as that of 
“the American Du Maurier.” 











PUTTING IT NICELY. 
Commenting upon the proposal (since contra- 
licted) that, until the whole Tibetian indebted- 
ness is discharged at the rate of one lac of | 
rupees a year, the British should remain in | 
ccupation of the Chumbi valley—the key of | 
libet, The Daily Telegraph recently observed, 
It is reported that this arrangement meets 
| with the approval of the Pibetians.”] 


ly deference to a generally expressed 








| Russian desire, the Japanese have kindly 


a Nas Ji! say's | vst yi 


A STUDY IN 


Trate M.F'.H. (who has had half an hour in the big 
away, galloping to “‘holloa " on the far side of covert). 


Get out or my way!’ 


(Little Binks, who has been trying to keep out of people’s way all day, thinks he can quite | 


EXPRESSION. 


jovee trying to get a faint-hearted fox 
“CONFOUND YOU AND YouR pony, Sin! 


understand the feelings of the hunted fox. 











consented to extend their Autumn tour 
so as to include Mukden, Harbin, and if 
possible St. Petersburg. The enthusiasm 
to which this delightful prospect has 


given rise amongst the followers of the |) 


Czar is described as absolutely touching. 

It is reported that a project is on foot 
and being largely supported in Armenia 
for a presentation to H.M. The Surray 
of Turkey from prominent residents in 
that Province, on the occasion of his 
next birthday. The gift will be accom- 
panied by an address setting forth 
the attachment of the subscribers to 
|the Imperial recipient, and expressing 
their pleasure at his continued good 
health. 

Curiously enough we are in receipt 
of a letter in which the gallant writer 
adopts the conciliatory attitude of the 
Tibetians. It is from Col. Cuurwy (late 





H.M. Indian Army), who writes us as 


follows from Kipling Lodge, Upper 


Norwood :- 
" Sik, 


18 the manner in which a house speedily 
becomes overcrowded with silver, china, 
and other articles of value. Thanks 
however to the energy and ability of 
the well-known firm of Wuuiam Syxes 
AnD Sons, I am happy to say that the 


whole of this difficulty has now been | 


removed in a single night. While ex- 
pressing my gratitude to these gentlemen 
for their trouble and courtesy, I cannot 
help wishing that certain other depart- 
ments of British industry were conducted 
with equal celerity and absence of 
parade. Yours thankfully, 
ReoiwaLp Cuutyy (late Colonel), 





| 
As an old campaigner of many 
years’ standing I have found that the | 
great drawback toa permanent residence | 
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“GO TO JERICHO” AND SEE ITS “WALLS.” 


| Mr. Arruur Bourcuier is to be heartily congratulated, first 
| on having secured for his theatre the best play that has been 
| seen in London for some considerable time, secondly upon 
the excellent company by which it is performed, and lastly 
on the simply perfect artistic rendering of the two principal 
parts in it, for which he has cast Miss Vioter Vansruca (Mrs. 
Arravr Bourcnrer) and himself. This sterlingly sound 
“play,” as it is styled in the programme, which may fairly 
be classed as true comedy, offers small chance to the sharp- 
shooting critics. There are a few weak points in Mr. ALFRED 
Surro’s comedy, the first and principal one being its unfor- 
tunate title, The Walls of Jericho. So unapparent is its 
application to any situation in any one of the four Acts, that 


weighted with a very indifferent and quite unnecessary pun, 
uttered by a minimus poet, a “ Society” verse-maker, Bertram 
Hannaford, aptly represented by a clever young actor, 
Mr. Juwivs B. Booru. 

The Walls of Jericho fell at the blast of trumpets; but 
here woman’s obstinacy (signified, as I suppose, rightly or 
wrongly, by “the Walls” aforesaid) holds out, and only 
yields quite suddenly, and most naturally, to the interior 
voice of her own better self. There’s no blast of a trumpet 
to shake the walls, nor any flourish after they have fallen. 
Indeed, when the trumpet of the justly-incensed and firmly- 
determined husband is heard in the Third Act, The Walls 
of Jericho, meaning (again I suppose) Mrs. Frobisher’s false 
pride and stubbornness, firmly resist all assault, yielding 
neither to the battering-ram of the husband’s wrath, nor to 
his last attempt at undermining her resolution by a loving 
appeal to her better nature. No, the title is altogether wrong, 
that is, if I am right in my interpretation of it. 

Rarely if ever in any previous piece, out of the many that 


throughout so perfectly: and, most certainly, never within 
my recollection has Mr. Arruur Bourcier risen to such a 


Mr. Bourcurer as Jack Frobisher, nor Mrs. Bourcuier as 
Lady Alethea Frobisher, over-act this, or any other of their 
strong scenes, by so much as a hair’s-breadth. They hold 
the house spell-bound ; and in nothing that they do or say 
is there the slightest suspicion of anything even suggestive 
of ordinary theatrical claptrap. 

Then Mr. Sypwey VaLentive, as the genial, straightforward, 
warm-hearted, uneducated friend and companion of F'robisher, 
the digger Hankey Bannister, who has made his pile, gives 
us the character to the very life; nota flaw in his imper- 
sonation, nor is there any in Miss Muriet Beavmont’s Lady 
Lucy Derenham, the charming ingénue, who thinks she knows 
so much, and who affects such slyness and pertness as only 
deceive herself, while at heart—so the author seems to wish 
us to believe—she is sound. But this, to me, is another 
weak spot in the piece: for I am not at all sure as to what 
the author does intend this young lady to be, since, while 
she is represented as avowedly in love with her penniless 
cousin, and ready to marry him had he only the requisite 
wherewithal, she cheerfully accepts Hankey Bannister, simply 
because he is a millionaire; and “ Hankey Panky,” as she 
calls him, beamingly accepts the situation and appears idioti- 
cally happy! 

In the difficult part of Harry Dallas, the ordinary un- 
principled lover of other men’s wives, Mr. Nye Cuarr is 
excellent, never once adopting tone or manner of the con- 
ventional stagey villain, though the author has led this 
character perilously near the abyss of deepest melodrama ; 
and from falling into it Mr. Cuarr has been saved by his 
own artistic self-command, and by sensible stage-management, 
the effect of which is evident throughout. 





But here again is another weak spot. This intending gay 
Lothario has written a letter to the wife, which falls into the 
husband’s hands; the husband hands it back to him and 
commands him to read it aloud. Lothario sees the game is 
up, and that there are two strong men against him, by either 
of whom he would be physically overmatched. Why does he 
not tear up the letter at once? It could be done in a second. 
The answer to this of course is, that this letter must remain 
intact so that the wife may see it open, and be told that its 
contents are known to her husband. But, there ought not to 
be this dramatic necessity: the end should have been attained 
by some other means, and then a situation so original, as the 
apparent impasse resulting from the destruction of the letter, 





[ ean call to mind, have Mr. and Mrs. Bourcnier played | 


height of passionate intensity as in this Third Act. Neither | 


would have been dramatically staggering. Now, one only 
feels, however much you may side with the husband, that the 


at last an explanation of it has to be lugged in somehow, | two strong men have acted as bullies, and not according to 


any recognised code of honour. The foregoing is the weak 
point of the piece; but it is condoned by the acting, which 
emphasises the rough and ready character of the two men 
who have had more to do with diggers than drawing-rooms. 

Miss Kare Serceantson as sensible, charitable Lady 
Westerby, the good woman with a queer past, gives the 
requisite authority to a character that it would be difficult to 
place in better hands. 

As the Marquis of Steventon, the impecunious, match-making, 
dandified old peer, Mr. O. B. Ciarence, one of our cleverest 
character actors and a master of “make-up,” is inimitable. 
His representation must be ranked side by side with the very 
best impersonations of “Stingy Jack” in Money, of Brigard 
in Frou Frou, and with Jouw Hare’s two noblemen, my lords 
| Ptarmigan and Quex. There is just a touch in it of Brother 
| Potter from Still Waters Run Deep which still holds the stage, 
jas this play will do, or I am much mistaken, long after 
'“‘ Bridge” and present manners and fashions have become as 
antiquated as are now the game of “ombre,” the vers de 
société of Sir Benjamin Backbite, and the snuff-box of Sir 
Peter Teazle. 

Mr. Surro is reputed to be our best translator of Marrer- 
LiNCK’s works, and his own One-Act piece, entitled A Marriage 
has been Arranged, recently achieved a decided success, ves 
due to the finished acting of Mr. and Mrs. Bourcuter. 











BRAWLERS AND TRAWLERS. 
(Being more echoes of the Baltic Fleet.) 


A rew junior Russian officers have been detained to attend 
the “ Fishing Interrogatories” which are to be held in con- 
|nection with the incident of the Mad-Dogger Bank. Mr. 
Punch offers his sincere condolences to all the other officers 
who missed being selected for this purpose. 


It is reported that when Lord Cuartes BeresForD ran across 
to Tangier the other day the Russian Flagship flew the com- 
plimentary signal Please don’t chase me, Charley. 


Of the Russian Admiral’s account of the North Sea 
outrage it has been well said: Se non é vero, 2 ben torpedo. 





On the other hand there is a theory, supported in in- 
fluential quarters, that the fish held up on one of the 
trawlers was only at first considered to be a torpedo, and on 
closer observation under the search-light was d to be a 
plaice, but not a plaice within the meaning of the Act. The 
Russians therefore resorted to summary jurisdiction. 





In any case the Russian Admiral is alleged to have said 
that he acted in accordance with his conscience. Very possi- 
bly. ‘Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all.” 
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ESSAYS IN UNCTION. 
With acknowledgments to Mr. Harold Begbie.) 


[V. (anp Last).—Way Dr. Arr Ape. 
wrote “THe Inrant Propicy.” 


Ir has been the eternal privilege of 
genius to be misunderstood from the 
days of Cueops to those of CLewey: 
Suorter. Cast but a fleeting glimpse 
m the stained palimpsest of time, and 
you shall see not scores but thousands 
of Ames incomprises to quote the noble 
phrase of Purrenporr—-whose motives 
have been misinterpreted, - 
whose generosity has been 
aspersed—victims, in a word, 
{ the Eternal Spirit of 
Calumny. Ay de mi, my 
masters, but it is a mad world 
that turns and rends the pure 
and pinguid souls of the 
noblest hierophants of 
Altruism, and burns its 
choicest incense before cynics, 
scoffers and misanthropes ! 

You will pardon this out- 
burst, gentle reader, when I 
tell you that Aur Apet, the 
noblest, simplest, most modest 
and humble of Seers—not even 
excepting Ray Layxester and 
Otiver Lopce—has been ac- 
cused of self-seeking, of 
vanity, of a mania for self- 
ulvertisement! One has only 
to look on his perfect coun- 
tenance —a picture post-card 
will do—to realise the detest- 
able mendacity of this odious 
insinuation. That spacious 
brow, exuding benevolence at 
every pore, those pitiful eyes, 
that exquisitely chiselled nose, 
whose downward drooping 
curve is eloquent of patient 
resignation, those ambrosial 
moustaches, those carmine lips 

every lineament repels the 
foul charge with irresistible 
power. It is one of the 
elementary postulates of the 


science of psycho-physiognomics that | 


the man who looks noble must act nobly, 
think nobly, write nobly. The truth 
was faintly adumbrated in the old world 
adage “handsome does that handsome 
is": its abiding truth is proclaimed 
with trumpet-tongued reverberations in 
the life and the life-work of Aur Ane. 
Still I hear you asking with feeble 
insistence—the last refuge of pusillani- 
mous souls—‘“ Why did he write The 
Infant Prodigy? Are there not infant 
prodigies enough in the bleak world of 
reality without transferring these in- 


effectual figures to the transcendental | 


plane of imaginative fiction?’ Gentle 
reader, have you ever visited the great 
Republic across the great salt splendid 


Atlantic? Have you ever seen one of 
those wonderful oilfields where a spring, 
impelled by irresistible subterranean 
pressure, spouts unceasingly upwards in 
a great sleek column of virgin petroleum, 
refreshing the air with its deliciously 
saponaceous perfume? They call them 
“gushers.” The simile is perhaps 
homely, but ‘twill serve. The gusher 
gushes because it has got to gush. The 
great soul issues in song—whether prose 
or poetry matters little—-because genius, 
like murder, must out, or burst into 
infinitesimal smithereens in the attempt 


of all. For he is animated by the sincere 


desire to limit the reckless output of | 


prodigies by illustrating once and for all 
in one grand and comprehensive con- 


precocity. The annals of art and letters 
teem with poignant instances of the 
Nemesis that waits on premature 
efflorescence. ALEXANDER THE GREAT cut 
off in his early prime by the brainfag 
induced by his overzealous study of 
ArIsToTLe; Raampsrnitus, Hmtiico, Skay- 
DERBEG——is it necessary to multiply 
instances? Let it suffice to add the 











“ Waviness of the hair is {this season to be suggested rather than 
asserted. This is a relief, as a look of over-elaboration is ruinous to a 
plain face, and injurious to a pretty one. 
always to be encouraged.” —T ruth. 


to repress its sacred, nay its sanctimoni- 
ous, ebullitions. Mediocrity may batten 
on silence, but reticence is the suicide of 
genius. And this is more than ever 
true of this hustling, feverish, truculent 
age of ours in which, to gain a hearing, 
aman must speak high, and loud, and 
often. The day of the robin’s gentle pipe 
is over: the true prophet must emulate 
the glutinous abandon of the gramo- 
phone. 

He writes because he must—can there 
be a more conclusive justification than 
the prompting of the categorical im- 
perative ? ut motives are always 
complex, and in the case of ALF ABEL 
the inward call is reinforced by many 
other puissant forces. Benevolence first 


But a soft crinkliness is 


crucial case of SHAKSPEARE, 
who, but for his insane habit 
of overproduction, might have 
lived to attain a more perfect 
resemblance to Hatt Carve 
than he succeeded in achiev- 
ing. But irresistible impulse, 
complicated by the desire to 
benefit posterity, do not 
exhaust the motives of our 
author. To these must finally 
be added an infinite compas- 
sion for those unhappy races 
who, blessed with no literature 
of their own, are entirely 
dependent on translations of 
the masterpieces of more 
highly favoured people. It is 
this which renders the publi- 
cation of a novel by ALF 
ABEL an event of cosmic im- 
portance, for no other writer 
has ever appealed to so many 
million readers. Why is this 
so? Because his novels are 
full of elemental truth, full of 
that rich, massive and viscous 
humanity which is the same 
in Putney and Patagonia. In 
his adorable romances there 
are found no solecisms, no 
lapses in taste or grammar, 
nothing but what is pure, 
great, generous and noble. His 
works appeal alike to all 
nations, and it is no wonder 
that on November 4 his new 
—— work was published in nine 
countries simultaneously. It will be 
published in six more, according to the 
following list, which gives the title in 
the different languages, indicating also 
the local publishing houses: 
Tibet: Jingal Jong Lop-nor. Lhasa: 
Dorjieff & Co. 
Albania: Bleéer-um-skita. Shkodra: Bib 
Doda & Co. 
Etruria: Ulat tanalarezul. 
Phuhpluns & Co. 
The Basque Provinces: Jaincoac hantik 
itoiteco. Guipuzcoa: Zumalacar- 
regui & Co. 
Koutso-Wallachia : Filului Prodigolulul. 
Krushevo: Apostol Jankovitch & Co. 
Iceland: Namdo Ogsdog. Rejkjavik ; 
Magnusson & Co. 


Clusium : 





| crete parable the incalculable dangers of | 
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ZUTKA AND KEEPING THE POT A-BOILING. 


Tue Hippodrome has an excellent show on just now, one of 
its many excellent “shows et autres,” and it has a capital 
orchestra under the direction of Mr. CLarence C. Corri, who 
keeps his instrumentalists going with only a very few bars | 
rest between the varied performances, which are accompanied | 
by selections as appropriate as possible to the different 
occasions. The dramatic compositions of our old friend, 





Maitre Jacopi, are to be heard, musically illustrating the 


startling situations in the Grand Equestrian Drama of| 


Siberia that still continues to plunge actors, horses, and 
audience into the watery - 

depths of despair, whence 
everybody emerges safe, sound 
ind very dry. 

The special attraction just 
now, and likely to be, we 
should say, for some time t 
come, is Zutka, or Jack in the 
Box, which is the legitimate 
successor to the once myste- 
rious Phroso. A small box 
is brought in, and the Pro 
fessor, after removing a lot of 
paper packing, extracts from 
it a doubled-up figure which, 
being stretched to full length, 
becomes a Pierrot of nearly 
seven feet high with, as it 
eems, a man’s head and neck. 
also hands and feet, buttas t 
the arms and legs, no one cai 
affirm their existence. Thi: 
figure is apparently put’ i 
motion by 2 electricity, q and 
when its performance is over 
it is doubled up and replaced 
almost anyhow in aforesaid 
small box. The box is carried 
about open among the 
audience, who are warned not 
to touch the figure. How is it 
done? Personally we do not 
wish to know. When the 
trick is found out, we shall 
regret that yet another illusion 
has been destroyed for ever. 

As to the Mysterious Kettle, 
which has already been im- 
mortalised by Mr. Punch in 
one of his Cartoons, it is 
no trick but a matter of 
scientific fact. Ice merchants 


Youth (to gentleman about to go 


should be its great patrons,| THEY ForGoT To BURN YOU ON THE Firta, THEN!” 


and coal-owners its enemy.'—— 

But will it be cheerier at Christmas-time to gather round 
i kettle full of compressed air, or as heretofore to enjoy our- 
selves in front of a blazing fire? For ourselves, we prefer 


to be warm worshippers at the shrine of Grate St. Blaise. 








JournaListio News.—The Standard, having been for a long 
time so easily taken in (a penny a day would do it), has now 
at last been regularly sold. The future policy of the paper 
will be Protection Pearsonified. 


Very Ricut anp Proper.—In the recent case heard before 
Mr. Justice Swuxren Eapy, the “ Shivering Telephone Girls ” 
received the sympathy of Eve, who appeared for the defen- 


| dant Company. 





A NARROW ESCAPE. 


“U0, Orv Man! 


= 


“QUICK, THY TAIBLETS, MEMORY!” 


(Sir Henry Irvese is turning his triumphant Northern tour into a 
veritable pageant of reminiscences. At Sunderland he remarked that 
his first appearance on any stage was in that town in 1856; at Duncce he 
confessed that, on a previous visit in 1858, he had, as Hamlet, drunk 
to the King of Dewmarxk in a marmalade jar. Similar incidents of his 
tour which have hitherto escaped the reporters are narrated below. | 


REsPONDING to the toast of his health proposed by the Mayor 
at a banquet at Drumnadrochit last week, Sir Heyry Invino 
remarked that when he was last in that enlightened town, in 
1813,.he played Othello in a company which was so poor 

, that it could not muster even 
one cork with which, when 
burnt, to supply the dusky 
hue required by popular pre 
judice for the Moor of Venice. 
In this dilemma he had re 
course to a pickled walnut 
which fortunately had been 
thrown at the lady who played 
Juliet on the preceding night 

In his reply to the gift of a 
silver-mounted philabeg, for 
which the inhabitants of the 
Bass Rock subscribed as a 
token of their admiration and 
esteem, Sir Henry Irvine 
reminded his hearers of his 
first appearance in their neigh 
bourhood as Macheth in 1793, 
when the performance was 
stopped by the arrival of a 
message from France with 
news of the death of Manat in 
his bath. Few actors of that 
day, the speaker added, could 
have met their end in a similar 
environment. 

Speaking at a smoking 
concert at Glencoe, which he 
attended after the evening 
performance on Monday night, 
Sir Henry Irvine said that he 
had a curious experience when 
he was last acting there, in 
1692. Every seat was sold 
in advance, but by an un- 
lucky chance (to which the 
theatrical profession are not 
less subject than any other 
class of human beings) it was 
the night of the Massacre, 
which proved so great an 
attraction that his company 

——--- performed The Tempest to 
what might be called a beggarly array of empty benches. 

On receiving the freedom of Bannockburn, Sir Henry Irvina, 
as he picked up the casket containing the precious document, 
told his enraptured audience that on his first visit to the 
local theatre, in 1314, he had the inestimable privilege of 
acting with Roserr Bruce himself. The play was The Silver 
King, Roverr Bruce playing the title part and himself (the 
speaker) the Spider. 


for a drive). 





Ow the Metropolitan Railway a firm advertises ite Lime 
Juice in the following terms: 


No MUSTY FLAVOUR AS SUPPLIED TO Her Masegsry. 
Why this invidious distinction of persons ? 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


From early life up to the closing years of the last century, 
the Princess Carmernse Rapziwitt knew most people worth 
knowing and was a guest in many historic homes. Born in 
St. Petersburg, daughter of one of the oldest and most 
illustrious families in Poland, she married the Prince 
Rapziwitt, whose headquarters were at Berlin. His position 

id her own brought her into personal acquaintance with the 
late Cz\n, with the old Emperor of Germany and the Empress 
\vousts, with the Crows Prosce before and after he became 
Kunperor, with the Empress Frepericx, and with Lord and 
Lady Svwissury, whom she visited at Hatfield. 
if acquaintance presents rare opportunity for writing an 
interesting book 
Thanks to her keen obser- 

tion and graphic pen, there is not a dull page in the portly 
hook. One of the most vividly written passages is that 
which deseribes her presence at the Pope’s private Mass. 
Her womanly touches of description of the Empress Freperick 
uld much to knowledge of the lady who was, perhaps, 
the most gifted of Queen Vicrorta’s family. The book is 


has made the most of her chances. 


| made more pleasant by the absence of anything like malicious 


| references to the consort of the present Czar. 


hints at old, now parted, friends. Even in the remarkable 
chapter of which Cecm, Ropes is the hero the Princess is 
amazingly self-restrained. One exception, significant in its 
singularity, is the suspicion of spitefulness that marks 
My Baronite 
suspects that the niece of the much appreciated Empress 
FrepericK did not take kindly to the Princess RapzrwiLh. 


The two volumes of The Reminiscences of Sir Henry 
Hawkins, Baron Brampton (Arnoip) are delightful reading. 
‘To many Sir Henry’s start in life and his early days at the 
Bar, of which he was destined to be so great an ornament, 
will be not the least interesting part of this most entertain- 
ing and instructive work. Excellent advice does it contain 
for commencing barristers, and very plainly expressed 
are Lord Braweron’s opinions on everything that appears to 
him as faulty in practice and derogatory to the dignity of 
both Bench and Bar. Many improvements he, in his time, 
has strenuously urged, and not a few has he lived to see 
carried out. Diffidently in the brief preface does Lord 


| Brampron disclaim any merit for thes2 volumes, which, his Lord- 


ship says, “ is due to my very old friend Ricuarp Harris, K.C.,” 
who with great skill and tact, most judiciously exercised, has 
put together a series of anecdotes, personal recollections of 
events tragic, serious, or mirth-provoking, that keep the reader 
interested and amused from the beginning to the very last 
page. Lf Lord Brampron has deputed Mr. Harris to write for 
him, it is because his lordship is satisfied with having made 
his mark. As with his advocacy, so with his literary work, 
Lord Brampros, as he says of himself in conducting a case, 

knows pretty well where to begin,” and he also knows where 
to leave off. Once again to quote Sam Weller, who abruptly 
concluded his letter so that Mary might “wish there wos 
more,” which he considered “the great art o’ letter writin’ ” 
this Wellerian dictum is applicable to Baron Brampron’s 


Reminiscences, as we all “wish there was more.” And 


perhaps one of these days there will be. 


| prolix, and the action monotonous. 


The Closed Book, by Wutiam Le Quevx (METHUEN), opens 
well, but the interest gradually wanes, the narrative becomes 
The construction of this 


romance somewhat reminds the Baron of the old trans- 
pontine melodramas, in which, whenever things were going 
a bit slow, one frowning villain of the deepest dye and 
blackest wig was wont to grasp the arm of his accomplice, 


ry’ . 
his range | 


In My Recollections (Issisrer) the Princess | 


| whose villainy and wig were of a somewhat lighter colour, 
and, bringing him down to the footlights, would hiss out in 
a hoarse whisper, audible to the auiiee boy in the utter- 
most parts of the gallery, “Now for the gir-r-rl!” Where- 
upon both ruffians would steal off to mysterious music, and, 
flagging attention having been revived, the drama was set 
going again for another twenty minutes. Thus is it with 
this novel; and so, if any one of the Baron’s trusting clients 
be hard up for something new to read, the Baron might 
prescribe a trial of this novel; otherwise he would advise 
|him to let it remain as it is, The Closed Book. 


Thibet having been casually added to the skirts of the 
| Empire upon which the sun never sets, Messrs. Hutcarsoy 
| publish a summary of a work issued six years ago under the 
auspices of the French Ministry of Public Instruction. The 
author, Monsieur GrenarD, was a member of a scientific 
mission to Upper Asia despatched and subsidised by an 
intelligent Government. Tibet and the Tibetans he calls the 
book, dropping the ‘‘h” after a manner not unfamiliar in cer- 
tain social districts of London. The journey to Lhassa is 





social and economic life, and the political conditions of 
Thibet. Colonel Youncuuspann has, since the original was 
published in Paris, added some new and startling chapters 
to the story. But the elder narrative, written under quite 
different circumstances, preserves its value, indeed has it 
enhanced by more recent events. 


After Work (Hervemany), by Epwarp Marston, is a rather 
useful book of desultory reference, for those who may be 
specially interested in certain periods of journalism and 
literature. Why this book is called After Work the Baron 
fails to perceive. 


The Doré Dante, in two large volumes (Casset. & Co.), 
handsomely got up, is certainly what it claims to be—at the 
price of sixteen shillings a volume—the cheapest issue of 
this immortal work ever published. Doré’s illustrations are 
well known, and admiration for these wonderful creations 
can only be intensified by such constant and close study of 
them as this édition de luxe enables us to make. 


“We cannot have too much of a good thing.”—(Hztraet 
from my Baronite’s Commonplace Book.) 'THacKERAY was a 
particularly good thing, and his memory is nowhere more 
warmly cherished than round The Old Mahogany Tree where 
he once sat and of which he sang in undying verse. 
at this time of day that we had garnered all possible per- 
sonal memorial of the generous-hearted cynic. When out 
comes a little volume that bares to the eyes of the present 
generation his inward nature in its simplicity and strength- 
the gentle heart and the caustic tongue. Disclosure is made 
in the form of Letters to an 
American Family (Suira, Exper). 
THACKERAY made the acquaint- 
ance of the Baxters fifty-two years 
ago, when he went to the United 
States on his first lecturing tour. 
The friendship, promptly formed, 
was kept up through correspon- 
dence to the year of his death. 
The letters, rattled off in divers 
places at odd quarters of an hour, 
more fully disclose the nature 
of the man than might a pains- 
taking biography. 





THE BARON 








graphically described, a considerable portion of the volume | 
being devoted to an account of the manners and customs, the | 








It seemed | 





